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PREFACE 

In compiling these books the authors have had in mind 
an arrangement of material that will make an easy, sys- 
tematic, and interesting study of that part of English 
known as Composition. 

It has been their purpose, not to give a so-called 
"graded course in English," but rather to deal primarily 
with composition per se. The other related branches 
have been touched upon only so far as they are necessarily 
involved in composition. 

In the lower grades teachers have been confused by 
the wealth of material, both in composition and in lan- 
guage work, that is presented in the tsxt-books. In the 
upper grades teachers have experienced great difficulty 
in getting models of true literary excellence which appeal 
to the pupils. To assist in these two particulars "The 
Progressive Composition Lessons" have been prepared. 

Each lesson has grown out of classroom work covering 
a number of years; and no lesson has been included that 
has not stood the test of actual classroom e?p*5rieripe. 
The aim has been to give the child power ttf ^^spregs'him- 
self readily and clearly. .*'""'. *-.* * , /- 

The method is essentially indufttiY^- Ea.ojrjweelr&wojk 
consists of three lessons. In gehera3[,'<^^'fessoTiS'4re 
divided into: I. The preparatory orarwppkV^'^bJch'niust 
be thorough; II. The written composi^jioiiy"iKH."*rhe cor- 
rection exercise, which affords the teacfier and the pupils 
opportunity to correct expression. 

The illustrative compositions in the Appendix of the 
teachers' edition have been taken from pupils' work. 

Grateful acknowledgments are made to the teachers of 

«•• 
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Public School No. 184, Manhattan, for the intelligent as- 
sistance rendered by them in the development of the lessons. 
For permission to include copyrighted selections thanks 
are also extended to: The American Book Company for se- 
lections from Frank G. Carpenter's "Geographical 
Reader"; and from Frank R. Stockton's "Stories of New 
Jersey." The Bobbs-Merrill Company for "A Sudden 
Shower" from "Rhymes of Childhood" by James Whit- 
comb Riley, copyright 1890, used by special permission. 
The Century Co. for a letter by Edwin Booth. Dodd, 
Mead & Company for a selection from "The Money 
Moon" by Jefifery Famol. E. P. Button & Co. for a letter 
by Phillips Brooks. Houghton Mifflin Company for three 
selections by John Burroughs; for the poem " Rhodora" by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson; for "Paul Revere's Ride" and a 
letter by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; for "The First 
Snowfall" by James Russell Lowell; for selections from 
"In New England Fields and Woods" by Rowland E. 
Robinson; and from "My Simuner in a Garden" by 
Charles Dudley Warner. The J. B. Lippincott Company 
fontjyp^ selections from "Bird-Land Echoes" by Charles C. 
AblW<jC./*Jittle, Brown and Company for two selections 
from *"'A** WewJ England Boyhood" by Edward Everett 
Hale^. .•ponj^aii'/ Gj^^f & Co. for a passage from "The 
OA^pc^^^i^q^QltfeiV' by Frances Slaughter. Moffatt, 
YArj4/&*JCQflip€mJ*' for extracts from Frances Dimcan's 
"Wheh'J^tftfiiefcr Lots Us Garden" and from Constance 
Johnson's " Wm/5viother Lets Us Help." Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons for a selection from "The Hoosier School Boy," 
copyright 1910 by Frances G. Eggleston; for a letter by 
Robert Louis Stevenson; for selections from "Fanciful 
Tales" by Frank R. Stockton, copyright 1894; and from 
"Fisherman's Luck" by Henry van Dyke. 
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FIFTH YEAR 
FIRST HALF 



I. STUDY OF A MODEL , 

The Rosebud Clock 

This little clock, which had been given to lira when 
she was a small girl, not only struck the hours, and half- 
hours, and quarter-hours, but there was attached to it a 
pretty contrivance which also told the time. 

On the front of the clock, just below the dial, was a 
sprig of a rosebush beautifully made of metal; and on 
this sprig just after the hour had sounded there was a 
large green bud. At a quarter past the hour this bud 
opened a little, so that the red petals could be seen; 
fifteen minutes later it was a half blown rose, and at a 
quarter of an hour more it was nearly full blown; just 
before the hour, the rose opened to its fullest extent and 
so remained until the clock had finished striking, when it 
' inmiediately shut up into a great green bud. 

Frank R. Stockton. 
From The Clocks of Rondaine. 

I. Oral Exercise 

Listen carefully while your teacher reads this 
model -to you. 

What is described? Who wrote the description? 
From what book has it been taken? 

In how many ways did this clock tell the time? 
What were they? 
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Study the language of the model which describes 
the ways in which this clock told time. 

What is meant by contrivance? What was this 
contrivance? Where was it placed? What was its 
appearance just after the hour had sounded? De- 
scribe it at the first quarter. At the second quarter. 
At the third quarter. Just before the hour struck. 
What happened immediately after the clock had 
finished striking? 

Study the language of the model that describes 
how the contrivance worked. 

n. Oral Composition 

ReprodtLce the description of ^^The Rosebud Clock J ^ 
Use the following outline: 

1. How the clock told time. 

(a) By striking. 

(b) By a con rivance. 

2. How the contrivance worked. 

(a) Location of the rose; material; size of spray. 

(b) Appearance at different times. 

Just after the hour — a green bud. 

At a quarter past — petals seen. 

At the half hour— half blown. 

At the next quarter hour — ^nearly f uU blown. 

Just before the hour — ^full blown. 

What happened immediately after the hour? 

in. Written Composition 

Write the description of the clock from memory. 
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Compare your work with the book and make cor- 
rections. 

n. ORIGINAL COMPOSITION 
A Cuckoo Clock 
L Oral Composition 

Describe "A Cuckoo ClockJ^ Follow the model on 
page 3. 

Here is an outline for the new description: 

1. How the clock told time. 

(a) By striking. 

(b) By a contrivance (a bird). 

2. How the contrivance worked. 

(a) Bird's house — ^position; size; material. 

(b) At the first quarter — door opened, bird sang once. 

(c) At the second quarter — ^bird sang twice. 

(d) At the third quarter — ^bird sang three times. 

(e) On the hour — ^bird sang the hour. 
What happened after the clock struck? 

■ 

Study the outline. What quality words will you 
use to describe the clock? The contrivance? Use 
some other noun in place of contrivance. 

n. Written Composition 

Write the description of *' A Cuckoo Clock.^^ 

Read your composition aloud, for criticism of 
expressions and for statement of facts. 

To the teacher. — ^Thorough drill in oral work is necessary if good 
results are to be obtained in the written exercises. 
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in. Supplementaiy Composition 
Describe a clock that tells time in two ways- 



an alarm clock; a chime clock; a ball clock on a 
pubhc building; or any other miusual clock which 
you may have seen or about which you may have 
read. 

m. LETTER WRITING 

• 

Conowingo, Maryland, 

April 29, 1914. 
My dear Alfred: 

Last Friday, our school closed for the season. 
There was an entertainment in the afternoon to which 
our parents and the school trustees were invited. 

The pupils spoke dialogues, recited pieces, and sang 
songs. There was also a spelling match and the winner 
received a dictionary presented by the postmaster. I 
spelled down all my classmates but one girl. The word I 
could not spell was "rhinoceros." I think I shall never 
misspell that word again. 

Your affectionate friend, 

David. 

I. Oral Exercise 

Read the heading of the letter Alfred received. 
What two facts do you learn from it? 

What greeting or salutation is used? 

To the teacher, — Devote at least one period to oral work for the 
composition suggested in Lesson III. 
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Who wrote this letter? What is the name of the 
part of the letter that tells you this? 

Read the closing line. Suggest other forms for 
the ending of this letter. 

Read the body of the letter. What is the sub- 
ject, or topic, of the first paragraph? What are the 
subdivisions of the topic? What is the topic of the 
second paragraph? What are the subdivisions? 

Make a topical outline of the letter. 

Tell the story in clasSy from the topics. 

n. Written Exercise 

Tell how you fold your paper for letter writing, 
in order to place the principal parts correctly. 
What parts of a letter are placed to the right of the 
center fold? What parts to the left? At what 
margin do you begin the salutation? The para- 
graph? How far from the top of the paper is the 
heading written? 

What words in the heading begin with capital 
letters? In the salutation? In the body of the letter? 
In the closing hne? Give the reason for the capital 
letter in each case. 

What marks of punctuation are used in the head- 
ing? After the salutation? After the closing 
line? After the signature? 

Reproduce David^s letter. Use the outUne you made 
in the first lesson. 
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Exchange papers. Compare the letter you receive 
with the model. Read the letter over several times, 
looking each time for one of the following points: 

a. The placing of the parts of the letter. 

b. The margins. 

c. Capital letters. 

d. Pimctuation marks. 

e. Spelling. 

Indicate errors and return the papers. 

With the model letter before you, correct the 
mistakes in your paper. 

in. Written Exercise 

Here is a picture of the envelope in which David 
sent his letter: 



Master Alfred A. Haven 
329 Market Street 
Newark 

New Jersey 
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Read what is written on the envelope. What 
do you learn from it? 

The written matter on this envelope is called the 
superscription. 

In which half of the envelope is the superscrip- 
tion written? Where is the name written? Notice 
how each successive line is indented. 

What must be placed upon the envelope before it 
is posted? In which corner is it placed? In what 
position? How much will it cost? To whom is 
the money paid? Why? 

Punctuation marks are not used on the envelope 
except following abbreviations. 

The name and the address of the writer are often 
written or printed in the upper left-hand comer of 
the envelope. Then the letter will be returned to 
the writer, if not delivered. 

Make a copy of the envelope on page 8. 

Add your name and address in the upper left- 
hand corner. 

Why should the superscription and the sender's 
address be written plainly? 

Write superscriptions for the following: 

Miss Helen Carter who lives at 828 Emerson 
Street, Denver, Colorado. 

William Hasbrouck, a boy who lives in Harrington 
Park, New Jersey. 
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Mrs. Marion Fleming, residing in Staunton, 
Virginia. 

Mr. Harry Appleton, of 15 Brock Street, Toronto, 
Province of Ontario, Canada. 

Leslie Chalmers, a physician, living at 5675 Ejm- 
bark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mrs. Blanche Sutton, of 487 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 



IV. STUDY OF A POEM 

« 

The Hunting of Pau-Puk-Keewis 

Here is an account of how Pau-Puk-Keewis, the 
mischief-maker of the tribe, was turned into a beaver 
to escape punishment at the hands of Hiawatha. 

The Hunting of Pau-Puk-Keewis 

Over rock and over river, 
Thorough bush, and brake, and forest, 
Ran the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis; 
Like an antelope he bounded. 
Till he came unto a streamlet 
In the middle of the forest, 
To a streamlet still and tranquil, 
That had overflowed its margia, 



To the teacher, — (a) The selection should be read previous to 
the development of this lesson, (b) Pronounce Pau-Puk-Kee'wis. 
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To a dam made by the beavers, 

To a pond of quiet water, 

Where knee-deep the trees were standing, 

Where the water lilies floated, 

Where the rushes waved and whispered. 

On the dam stood Pau-Puk-Keewis 
On the dam of trunks and branches, 
Through whose chinks the water spouted, 
O'er whose siunmit flowed the streamlet. 



From the bottom rose the beavers 
Silently above the surface 
Rose one head and then another. 
Till the pond seemed full of beavers, 
Full of black and shining faces. 

To the beavers Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Spoke entreating, said in this wise: 

"Very pleasant is your dwelling, 
O my friends! and safe from danger; 
Can you not with all your cunning. 
All your wisdom and contrivance. 
Change me, too, into a beaver?" 

"Yes!" replied Ahmeek the beaver, 
He the King of all the beavers, 

"Let yourself slide down among us, 
Down into the tranquil waters." 

Down into the pond among them 
Silently sank Pau-Puk-Keewis; 
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Black became his shirt of deerskin, 
Black his moccasins and leggings, 
In a broad black tail behind him 
Spread his fox-tails and his fringes; 
He was changed into a beaver. 



Thus into the clear brown water 
Silently sank Pau-Puk-Keewis; 
Found the bottom covered over 
With the trunks of trees and branches, 
Hoards of food against the winter, 
Piles and heaps against the famine. 
Found the lodge with arching doorway. 
Leading into spacious chambers. 

Henry W. Longfellow. 

I. Oral Exercise 

Read how Pau-Puk-Keewis journeyed to the 
dam. 
Read the description of the dam. 

Read the lines that tell: 

How the' beavers made their appearance. 

What Pau-Puk-Keewis said to the beavers. 

What Ahmeek replied. 

How Pau-Puk-Keewis was changed into a 
beaver. 

About the dwelling of the beavers. 



Thk Huntinq of Pad-Pdk-Kbbwib 
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n. Written Exercise 

Notice the use of capital letters and punctuation 
marks in this poem. Give the reasons for them. 

Write from memory: the speech made by Pau- 
Puk-Keewis; the reply made by Ahmeek. 

m. Correction Exercise 

Compare your work with the poem. Make cor- 
rections. 



V. STUDY OF A MODEL 

The Bladderwort 

The prettiest botanical specimen my trip yielded was 
a little plant that bears the ugly name of homed bladder- 
wort, and which I found growing in marshy places along 
the shores of Moxie Lake. It has a slender, naked stem 
nearly a foot high, crowned by two or more large, deep 
yellow flowers — ^flowers the shape of little hoods or bon- 
nets. One almost expected to see tiny faces looking out 
of them. This illusion is heightened by the horn or spur 
of the flower, which projects from the hood like a long 
tapermg chm— some masker's device. Then the cape 
behind — ^what a smart upward curve it has, as if spumed 
by the fairy shoulders it was meant to cover. But per- 
haps the most notable thing about the flower was its 
fragrance — ^the richest and strongest perfume I have ever 
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found in a wild flower. It suggested that of white clover 
but was more rank and spicy. 

John Burroughs. 

L Oral Exercise 

Read aloud (he description of ''The BladderwortJ^ 

Explain — botanical specimen; my trip yielded; 
marshy plaices. 

Where is Moxie Lake? 

What do we learn from the first sentence of the 
model? 

What is described in the second sentence? Form 
a picture of the flower as you read. 

What does one almost expect to see looking out 
of the little bonnets? 

What is meant by illusionf How is this illusion 
heightened? What are masks? Explain — long taper- 
ing chin; masker^ s device. 

What does the next sentence describe? What 
did Mr. Burroughs notice particularly about this 
cape? 

Explain notable. What was the most notable 
thing about this flower? What is said of its per- 
fume? 

Read the last sentence. Explain — rank; spicy. 
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n. Oral Exercise 

Reproduce the model from this ouUine: 

Description of the plant. 

(a) Name; where it grows. 

(b) The stem: kind; height. 

(c) Flowers: nimiber; size; color; shape. 

(d) What one almost expected to see. 

(e) How this illusion is heightened. 

By horn or spur; what it is like. 

Cape: where; its curve; what it suggests. 

(f) The most notable thing about the flower. 

Its fragrance. 

What the fragrance suggests. 

m. Written Composition 

Read the second sentence in the model. What 
group of words follows this mark — (the dash)? 
Which word is explained by this group of words? 
Give other examples of the same construction in 
this model. 

The dash may be used before words which ex- 
plain the meaning of preceding words. 

Write the description of ^^The Bladderwort.^' Use 
the outline. 

Read your composition several times, each time 
looking for one of the following points: 

a. Correct statement of facts. 

b. Arrangement. 

c. Capital letters. 
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d. Punctuation. 

e. Spelling. 

Then compare your work with the model and 
correct any mistakes you have overlooked. 



VI. COMPOSITION— ORIGINAL 

Jack-in-the-pulpit 
I. Oral Composition 

» 

Read this poem. It will suggest answers to some 
of the questions which follow it. 

Jack-in-the-pulpit 

Preaches to-day, 

Under the green trees 

Just over the way. 

Green is his surplice, 

Green are his bands; 

In his queer little pulpit 

The Uttle priest stands. 

Squirrel and song sparrow, 

High on their perch, 

Hear the sweet lily-bells 

Ringing to church. 

Come hear what his reverence 

Rises to say 

In his low, painted pulpit 

This calm Sabbath day. 

Clara Smith. 



J4CK-IN-THB-PTJLPIT 
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Give a word descriptive of the name of this 
flower, Jack-in-the-pulpit. In what kind of places 
does the plant grow? Where have you seen it 
growing? 

What kind of stem has this plant? How high 
does it grow? How many flowers crown it, and of 
wjiat color? What is the shape of the flower? 

What would you almost expect to hear? 

What is there in the middle of the flower? How 
does it stand? What could one imagine it to be? 

Of what part of the pulpit does the upper curve 
of the corolla remind you? What kind of curve is 
it? What purpose does it serve? Who are the 
listeners? 

What does this, and every other green wild 
flower, lack? 

In imitation of the description of "The Bladder- 
wort," describe "Jack-in-the-piilpit." This outline 
will help you: 

Description of the plant. 

(a) Name; where it grows. 

(b) Stem: kind; height. 

(c) Flower: size; color; shape. 

(d) What one almost expected to hear. 

(e) How the illusion is heightened. 

By the curve of the corolla. 

(f) The most notable thing about this flower. 
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n. Written Composition 

Write the description of "Jack-in-the-pulpif' from 
the outUne. 

Read your composition in class. 

m. Supplementary Composition 

Describe, in a similar way, the water lily; the 
lily-of-the-valley; mountain laurel; red clover; red 
tulip; daffodil; snowdrop; or any plant you may 
prefer. 

Your classmates will tell you whether the illu- 
sion you suggest is a good one, and whether you 
have used good descriptive words. 

These lines will help you to write about the 
water lily: 

Fair little ship with a hundred sails. 

Spread aboard your cargo of gold; 
One would think you had come from the East, 

Because of the spices you hold! 
But you rock here at anchor from morning to night. 

With a fleet of green skiffs m your wake, 
And I see the long cables by which you draw up 

Your spices and gold from the lake. 

S. J. Day. 

Read your composition aloud. 

With the help of your teacher and classmates, 
correct and vary your expressions. 
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Vn. STUDY OF A MODEL 

A Lake Scene in the Sunlight 

The air was soft and genial. Not a cloud stained 
the bright aziu^ of the heavens. The sun shone out in 
all his splendor, shedding life and beauty even over the 
desolate heath-clad hills of Glenfem. Before them lay 
the dark blue waters of Lochmarlie, reflecting, as in 
a mirror, every surroimding object. On its placid, 
transparent bosom was seen a fleet of herring boats, the 
drapery of whose black, suspended nets contrasted, with 
picturesque effect, with the white sails of the larger vessels, 
which were vainly spread to catch a breeze. 

Not a breath was stirring, not a sound was heard 
save the rushing of a waterfall, the tinkling of some 
silver rivulet, or the calm rippling of the tranquil lake. 

Susan Edmonstons Fsrrier. 

I. Oral Exercise 

Read the model silently. 

What picture do you get from this model? 

What is described in the first sentence? Explain 
— soft; genial. 

Read the sentences in which the author tells you 
that the weather was clear. Explain. the use of the 
words — stained; azure; splendor; shedding. 

What lake is described in the model? What is 
said of its waters? 
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Where is this lake situated? What industry is 
carried on there? How does the author make this 
fact known to you? Explain — on its placid, trans- 
parent bosom. 

In the next sentence what two things are con- 
trasted? What is meant by — drapery; suspended; 
contrasted; picturesque effect? 

Why were the sails vainly spread? What were the 
ships prepared to do? 

What sounds are spoken of in the last sentence? 
How do they compare in loudness with one another? 
What may be said of a place in which these sounds 
could be heard? 

n. Oral Exercise 
Reproduce the model from this outline: 

1. What was felt and seen. 

(a) State of the air. 

(b) Appearance of the heavens — cloudless. 

(c) Effect of the sunshine. 

(d) The waters of Lochmarlie. 

(e) Boats on its surface; things contrasted. 

2. What was heard. 

(a) Waterfall. 

(b) Rivulet. 

(c) Rippling of lake. 

m. Written Composition 

Reproduce the description. 
Exchange papers. 
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. Compare the work before you vrith (he model. Look 
for one thing at a time. Indicate mistakes in ar- 
rangement; capitals; punctuation; spelling. 
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A Scene on the Water in the Moonlight 

L Oral Composition 

Describe a summer scene. Imagine that you are 
on the water, in the moonlight. Imitate the model' 
on page 21. 

What is the state of the air? Give a descrip- 
tion of the appearance of the sky. Of what color 
are the heavens on a clear, summer night? What 
is the eflPect of the moonlight? Describe the water 
and its reflections. What is seen upon the sur- 
face of the water? What two things form a 
picturesque contrast in the scene? 

Describe the breeze that is blowing. Enumerate 
three sounds you hear, giving the loudest first. 

Use the following outline: 

1. What is felt and seen. 

(a) State of the air. 

(b) Appearance of the heavens. 

(c) Effect of the moonlight. 

(d) The waters. 

(e) Objects on its surface; things contrasted. 

2. What is heard. 
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n. Written Composition 
Write the description from the otiUine. 

Read your composition aloud. Your classmates 
may suggest other descriptive words to you. 

m. Supplementary Composition 

Following the model on page 21; describe a lake, 
or a river and its surroundings, in a fog; in a snow- 
storm; in a thimderstorm; or describe a moimtain 
brook in summer. 

Read your composition aloud. Your classmates 
will tell you whether your statements are com- 
plete; whether you have used appropriate words to 
describe the scene you selected. 

Improve your composition. 

IX. STXTDY OF A POEM 

The Gladness of Nature 

Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our mother Nature laughs around; 

When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground? 

There are notes of joy from the hangbird and wren. 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky; 

The ground squirrel gayly chirps by his den. 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 
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The clouds are at play in the azure space, 
And their shadows at play on the bright green vale, 

And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 
And there they roll on the easy gale. 

There's a dance of leaves in that aspen bower. 
There's a titter of wind in that beechen tree. 

There's a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 

And look at the broad-faced sun, how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray. 

On the leaping waters and gay young isles; 
Ay, look, and he'll smile thy gloom away. 

William Cullen Bryant. 

I. Oral Exercise 

Read the poem. 

What is the title? Who is the author? What 
time of year does the poet write about? 

What is meant by Mother Nature? When do 
the heavens look gladf Use another word in place of 
heavens. What is the breath of gladness which 
comes from the earth? 

What is meant by — notes of joy from the hang- 
bird and wren; the gossip of swallows? Give another 
expression for — by his den. Explain what is meant 
by — the wilding bee. Would you like to trust the 
storing of honey to him? Why? 
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What is the azure space? How do the clouds 
move in their frolic chasef What is the cause of 
their play? 

What is an aspen howerf What will every httle 
breeze do to the leaves? Why? When do fruits 
and flowers wear a smile? What soimd does the 
brook make when it laughs? 

What comes from the sun and causes gladness 
upon the earth? Explain the meaning of gloom. 
What does the poet prescribe as a cure for gloom? 
Give another word for gloom. 

n. Written Exercise 

Explain the use of the apostrophe in the fourth 
and the fifth stanzas. 

Write the poem front dictation. 

Compare your work with the poem. Make 
corrections. 

m. Oral Exercise 

Becite the poem from memory. 

X. LETTER WRITING— OMGINAL 
I. Oral Composition 
Imagine yourself David's friend. (See page 6.) 

Answer his letter. Tell him some news that will 
interest him. 

What will be your heading? 

How shall you greet him? 
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Paragraph 1. 

(a) Express surprise at the early closing of hifl school. 

(b) State when your vacation will begin. 

Paragraph 2. 

(a) Tell him what yoti think about the word he 
missed. 

(b) Sympathize with him because he did not re- 
ceive the prize. 

Paragraph 3. 

Talk about some interesting school news. 
Suggestions: 

(a) Field day. 

(b) Folk dancing. 

(c) Description of pictiu'es that have been 

recently hung in the school. 

Paragraph 4. 

Tell how you spend Satmxiay afternoons. 
Suggestions: 

(a) At the lake. 

(b) At the ball game. 

(c) With the walking club. 

(d) At home. 

(e) With grandmother 

Suggest some closing lines. 

n. Written Exercise 

Write your letter to David. 

m. Correction Exercise 

Read your letter to David for class correction of 
expressions. 

Correct your mistakes. 
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Write the superscription. The surname of David 
is Hinman. What is his place of residence? How 
do you know? 

XI. ORAL AND WRITTEN REPRODUCTION 

The Flying Dutchman 
I 

There was once a rash, Dutch sea captain named 
Vanderdecken. He had heard of the dangerous Cape of 
Good Hope, and vowed that he would round that cape 
if it took all eternity. 

The Sea Spirit heard this vow and resolved to punish 
the captain for defying his powers. From that time, 
enchantment lay upon the ship, and Vanderdecken was 
doomed to travel on the seas, forever trying to sail 
around the Cape of Good Hope but never succeeding. 
If, however, he could find a woman who would be faith- 
ful to him until death, the spell would be lifted. Once 
in every seven years, he was allowed to land, to search 
for the woman who was to save him through her fidelity. 

Years passed and every sailor knew the Dutchman's 
story. When his ship flew by in the wmd, they whispered 

To the teacher, — ^The entire story of "The Flying Dutchman" 
should be read at some time previous to the period allotted to 
composition. 

Dramatize this story in class. Select pupils to act the part of 
the Flying Dutchman, Daland, Senta, and Nurse Mary. Form 
groups of pupils to act as the crews of the two vessels and the 
chorus of maidens in Daland's home. 
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together, in fear: "Yonder sails the Flying Dutch- 
man!" 

One day the Phantom Ship entered a port, and an- 
chored close to the ship of Daland, the Norwegian. 
Vanderdecken stepped on shore to begin again his endless 
quest. 

When Daland saw the strange ship with its black hull 
and blood-red sails, he seized his trumpet and shouted, 
"Ahoy!" Only the echoes answered. Suddenly Daland 
saw the Flying Dutchman on the shore and called to him, 
"Hallo, seaman! What is your country?" 

There was a long silence before the captain answered, 
"I have come from afar. Would you drive me from my 
haven?" 
\ "Heaven forbid!" said Daland. "I give you welcome, 

\ seaman." Then, leaving his ship, he joined the Dutch- 
man on the shore. 

II 

On the afternoon of the same day a number of maidens 
sat spinning in the Norwegian's home. Among them 
was Senta, his beautiful daughter. Her eyes wandered 
from her work to the picture of a man, in Spanish dress, 
hanging on the wall. It was a portrait of the Flying 
Dutchman. She had often heard the story of his mis- 
fortunes, and the sad tale had made a deep impression 
on her mmd. One of her friends, seemg her glance wander 
so frequently to the picture, accused her of .being in love 
with the melancholy figiu'e on the wall. All the maidens 
laughed at this jest and Nurse Mary exclaimed: "It is 
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to be hoped a lover will soon appear who will shoot this 
rival — oflf the wall!" 

To silence their teasing^ Senta sang in a loud voice the 
''Ballad of the Flying Dutchman/' As the last notes 
of the sailor's call, ''Yohohoel .Yohohoel" died* on her 
lips, the door opened and her father entered, and with 
him a stranger. Senta rose from her seat to greet her 
father and to welcome the guest. As her eyes fell upon 
the gloomy figure, she grasped her father's hand and 
cried, "Who is yon stranger?" 

Daland explained that he was a sailor possessed of 
great wealth and desu-ous of claunmg her for his bride. 
Senta and the stranger gazed at each other but neither 
spoke, both falling under the spell of true love. At 
length the silence was broken by the maiden, who said: 
"I know his story, and, whatever may be the fate which 
he and I must meet together, I am ready to abide by 
your choice." 

Then Daland assured the Dutchman that one and all 
would rejoice in his happiness. 

Ill 

The night of the betrothal was cool and clear. Upon 
the deck of Daland's brilliantly Ughted ship the sail- 
ors were feasting and singing. They called to their 
comrades on the silent ship anchored beside them, but 
no answer came through the darkness. They burst into 
a loud drinking song, and when their merriment was at 
its height, high waves began to toss about the Dutch 
ship, a shrill wind shrieked through its riggmg, and a 
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ghostly watch iSre flared up on its deck. Echoes of the 
"Ballad of the Flying Dutchman" came ringing across 
the storm-tossed waters. The Norwegians paused in 
their merriment and, thoroughly frightened, left the 
deck of their ship amid peals of spectral laughter. Gradu- 
ally the sea became calm, and all was quiet as before. 

Presently Senta and the Flying Dutchman appeared 
upon the shore. He told her once more the story of his 
enchantment, and, not wishing to condemn her to his 
awful fate, if by chance she proved false to him, he spoke 
to her of his intention of leaving her. She pleaded with 
him in vain. He sprang aboard his bark, which rocked 
and swayed on a sea once more storm tossed. The sails 
were set and as the ship moved from the shore, Senta fol- 
lowed along the edge of the cliff. Protesting aloud that 
she would be faithful until death, she threw herself into 
the seething waters. The thimder roared, keen lightning 
flashed, and the surge rose higher and higher, engulfing 
the enchanted ship. 

As the first streaks of sunrise appeared in the eastern 
sky, watchers on shore beheld, through the red glow 
of the morning, the forms of Senta and the Flying Dutch- 
man floating together heavenward. The magic spell had 
been broken. Senta, through her love and fidelity, had 
saved the Flying Dutchman. 

The Spell 

I. Oral Composition 

TeJl a connected story about ^^The SpellJ^ Use 
this outline : I 
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1. Vanderdecken's vow. 

2. The Sea Spirit. 

(a) His resolution. 

(b) The spell. 

How it could be lifted. 

How often the captain might try. 

3. Seamen fear the enchanted ship. 

4. Phantom Ship enters port. 

(a) Where. 

(b) For what purpose. 

5. Daland sees the strange ship. 

(a) His signal — the result. 

(b) His salute. 

6. The two captains converse. 

(a) Vanderdecken questions Daland. 

(b) Daland's reply. 

n. Written Composition 

Write the story from the outline. 

Look over your work and make corrections. 

m. Correction Exercise 

Rfiod your composition aloud for da^s criticism of 
expressions and choice of words. 

Xn. FOR REPRODUCTIOir 

In the House of Daland 



I. Oral Composition 
Tell the story, using this outline: 
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1. Senta and her friends at home. « 

(a) Senta gazes at the portrait on the wall. 

(b) Her friends tease her. 

(c) Nurse Mary's jest. 

2. Vanderdecken in the house of Daland. 

(a) Senta sings the ''Ballad of the Flying Dutch- 
man." 

(b) Entrance of her father and a stranger. 

(c) Senta's greeting. 

3. Daland's explanation. 

Senta abides by her father's choice. 

4. All rejoice over Vanderdecken's happiness. 

n. Written Composition 

WiOi the ovUine before you, write the story. 

in. Correction Exercise 

Exchange papers. Look for errors in arrangement, 
capitals, spelling, and punctuation. Correct errors. 

Read your composition aloud for class criticism 
of expressions and of choice of words. 



Xm. FOR REPRODUCTION 

Senta's Sacrifice 



L Oral Composition 

Tell the story of ^^Senta's Sacrifice.'^ Use the fol 
lowmg outline: . 



i 
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1. In the harbor. 

(a) The weather. 

(b) Feasting on Daland's ship. 

(c) The call to the Dutch crew — ^result. 

(d) What Daland's sailors saw and heard. 

(e) Their fear. 

(f) Quiet reigns. 

2. On the shore. 

(a) The Flying Dutchman tells Senta his intentions. 

(b) He goes on board his ship. 

(c) The ship leaves the shore. 

(d) Senta is faithful unto death. 

3. The magic spell broken. 

(a) What was seen at dawn. 

(b) What saved the Flying Dutchman. 

n. Written Composition 

Write the story from (he ouUine. 

m. Correction Exercise 

Look over your work. Make corrections. 

Read your composition to your classmates for 
correction of expression and for criticism of state- 
ments. 

XIV. STXJDY OF A POEM 

The Ragged Regiment 

I love the ragged veterans of June^ 

Not your trim troop, drill-marshalled for display 
In gardens fine, — ^but such as dare the noon 

With saucy faces by the public way. 
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Moth Mullein, with its moth-wing petals white, 
Round Dandelion, and flaunting Bouncing Bet, 

• 

The golden Butter and Eggs, and Oxeye bright, 
Wild Parsley, and tall Milk Weed, bee-beset. 

Hal sturdy tramps of Nature, mustered out 
From garden service, scorned and set apart — 

There's not one member of your ragged rout 
But wakes a warmth of welcome in my heart. 

Alice W. Brothbrton. 

L Oral Exercise 

Follow carefully while yowr teacher reads this 
poem to you. 

What is a veteran? Why does the poet call these 
flowers ragged? What is a troop? Explain driH- 
marshalled. What is meant by dare the noon? What 
flowers will be found in gardens fine? What flowers 
grow hy the pvblic way? 

Why are the petals of the Moth Mullein likened 
to moth-wings? Tell why the Bouncing Bet is 
called flaunting. What wild flower is the Butter 
and Eggs? Why does the poet call the Oxeye 
bright. Does the Milk Weed jdeld much honey? 
How can you tell? 

Why are these flowers called tramps of Nature? 
Explain — sturdy; mustered out. Why have they 
been mustered out from gardens? Why are they 
scorned and set apart? Tell why these flowers form 
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a ragged rout. Do you think the poet loves these 
wild flowers? Why do you think so? 

n. Written Exercise 

Give the rules for the use of capital letters in 
the poem. 

Explain the use of the dash in the first stanza. 
Copy the poem. 

Compare your work with the poem. Make 
corrections. 

m. Written Exercise 
Write the poem from dictation. 

XV. LETTER WRITING 

Conowingo, Maryland, 
My dear Paul: July 30, 1914. 

What a busy time we have had since school closed 
in April! After the whitewashing and gardening were 
finished, we planted our com. Then in June we mowed 
the hay. The harvesting of our wheat is almost finished, 
and the oats will be cut next week. 

You know the swimming hole in the far pasture 
just where the creek bends. I meet the boys there in 
the evening after the milking has been done. We undress 
imder the big wiUow and run out upon the high bank. 
What fun we have, diving down into the cold water. 

We all hope you will visit us in August. 

Your friend, 
David. 
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I. Oral Exercise 

Study the letter. 

What is the subject, or topic, of the first para- 
graph of David's letter? Of the second paragraph? 
Make a topical oiUline. 
Reproduce David's letter. 

n. Written Composition 

Study the form of the model. Tell all you can 
about : 

a. Parts of a letter. 

b. Arrangement. 

c. Capitals. 

d. Punctuation. 
Write the letter from the outline. 

m. Correction Exercise 

Compare the letter, as you have written it, with 
the model. Look carefully at the following: 

The placing of the parts of the letter; margins; 
capital letters; punctuation; spelling. 



XVI. LETTER WRITING— ORIGINAL 
I. Oral Exercise 

Talk over a reply to DatdtTs letter. 

Try to make him feel that you are having a 
real chat with him. 

Accept his invitation. 
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He will be glad to know what you are doing — 
your plans, studies, and sports. 

He may enjoy hearing about one of the following: 

1. A day in the woods. 

(a) Who waa in the party. Where you went. When 
you started. For what purpose. 

(b) The trip. 

(c) The fun in the woods. 

(d) The return journey. What you thought of the 
trip. 

2. A Saturday outing at the shore. 

(a) Luncheon; packing your box. 

(b) Trip. 

(c) How you spent the time: games; bathing. 

(d) Journey home. 

3. Making your school garden. 

(a) The tools you used. 

(b) The preparation of the soil. 

(c) The planting of the seeds. 

(d) Watering the seeds. 

(e) Putting away the tools. 

4. The story of a play or of a book. 

5. The description of a pet. 

6. The baseball game between your team and a neighboring 

school team. 

7. How you made a kite; a wagon; a summer arbor; or 

some other object. 

n. Written Composition 

Choose one of the subjects in the first lesson, 
or a subject hke them. Plan what you will say in 
each paragraph. 

Then write your ovtline. 



^ I 
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TEL. Written Composition 

From your outline write the letter. 

Read your letter aloud for class criticism of your 
expressions, statements, and choice of words. 

XVn. COMPOSITION-^MGINAL 

Morning-glories — How to Grow Them 

Wait until nearly May before planting these. They 
are all lovely, the Japanese kinds are the showiest. Choose 
a place which has full morning sun. Have the bed nicely 
dug and raked smooth. 

If you plant the Japanese mommg-glories, it is better 
to soak the seed for two hours in warm water, or else 
you can take a nail file and file a notch in each seed. The 
shells are very hard, and, unless you do this, the leaves 
have to use up a great deal of muscle in pushing out. 

Poke Uttle holes about one inch deep, drop a seed into 
each one, cover with soil, water well, and, when the 
young plants come up, puU out some until those you 
leave stand six inches apart. 

Morning-glories will climb on wire, or you can stretch 
string for them. 

Frances Duncan. 
From When Mother Lets us Garden. 

I. Oral Composition 

Reproduce the model orally. This outline will 
help you: 
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1. Preparation for planting. 

(a) Time for planting. 

(b) Selecting the place. 

(c) Preparation of the soil. 

2. The Japanese variety. 

(a) Preparation of seed before planting. Why? 

3. Planting. 

(a) Depth of the hole. 

(b) Number of seeds in the hole. 

(c) Covering and watering of seed. 

(d) Thinning the plants. 

4. Supports for the vines. 

n. Written Composition 

* Write from the ouUine the directions about growing 
morning-glories. 

in. Supplementary Composition 

Explain in doss how one of the following plants 
was grown in your school garden, or window box: 
com; lima beans; peas; radishes; lettuce; sunflowers; 
nasturtiums; muskmelons; potatoes; mushrooms; 
pumpkins. 

Follow this outline: 

1. Preparation for planting. 

(a) Time for planting. 

(b) Selecting the place. 

(c) Preparation of the soil. \ 

Tools used; fertilizer. 

2. Planting the seed. 

(a) Depth of the hole. 

(b) Number of seeds in a hole. 

(c) Covering and watering the seed. 
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3. Care of the young plants. 

(a) Thinning and transplanting the plants. 

(b) The weeding. 

How often; tools used. 

(c) Supports (if used): poles; string. 

Write your composition. 

Look over your work carefully. Have you made 
complete statements? 
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Description of the Woodchuck 

The woodchuck is the true serf among our animals. 
He belongs to the soil, and savors of it. He is of the earth, 
earthy. There is generally a decided odor about his dens 
and lurking places, but it is not at all disagreeable m the 
clover-scented air. His shrill whistle, as he takes to his 
hole or defies the farm dog from the interior of the stone 
wall, is a pleasant summer sound. In form and move- 
ment the woodchuck is not captivating. His body is 
heavy and flabby. It has absolutely no muscular rigidity, 
but is as baggy and shaky as a skin filled with water. 
The legs of the woodchuck are short and stout, and made 
for digging rather than running. The latter operation 
he performs by short leaps. For a short distance he can 
make very good time, but he seldom trusts himself far 
from his hole. 

The woodchuck always burrows on a- side hill. This 
enables him to guard against bemg drowned out, by 
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making the termination of the hole higher than the en- 
trance. He digs in slantingly for about two or three 
feet, then makes a sharp upward turn and keeps nearly 
parallel with the surface of the ground for a distance of 
eight or ten feet farther, according to the grade. Here 
he makes his nest and passes the winter, holing up in 
October or November, and coming out again in April. 
This is a long sleep, and is rendered possible only by the 
amount of fat with which the system has become stored 
during the summer. 

John Bubboughs. 

I. Oral Exercise 

Read the model. 

Of what is it a description? 

How many paragraphs in the model? What is 
the topic of the first paragraph? The second para- 
graph? 

Construct an outline as you study the model. 

Why has the woodchuck been compared to a 
serf? 

To what does he belong? Why? Explain how 
he savors of the soil. 

Read the sentence which tells this fact in another 
way. 

To the teacher. — ^The topical outline should be constructed by 
teacher and class working together. Write it on the blackboard as 
you develop it. 
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What is noticeable about his den? What are lurk- 
ing places? What would betray his visit to one 
of these places? What is the quality of the odor? 

By what sound is he known? When does he make 
this sound? What kind of sound is it? 

What is meant by the statement that his form 
and movement are not captivating? 

What explanation does the author give of this? 

What quality do his muscles lack? To what is 
his body compared? 

Do you think that the muscles of his legs lack the 
same quality? Give your reason. In danger does 
he hide or run? Why? 

How and where does the woodchuck make his 
home? 

What are his reasons for choosing this place? 

Read the sentence which gives you the plan he 
uses for his burrow. Draw a plan of the home. 

At what point does he make his nest? For what 
is the nest used? What is meant by holing up? 
When is this done? Why? In what month does 
he reappear? How long does he sleep? 

What makes this long sleep possible? What is 
one of his summer duties? 

Reproduce the model orally* 
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n. Written Exercise 

Write the description of the woodchuck from your 
outline. 

Exchange compositions and compare the work 
before you with the model. 

Make corrections. 

in. Supplementary Composition 

Describe some animal that you have seen. Imitate 
the model. 

There are many interesting things to tell about 
the rabbit; the coyote; the muskrat; the squirrel; 
the beaver. 

This outline will help you: 

1. General appearance. 

Covering; color; teeth; legs; toes; tail. 

2. Habits and mode of life. 

(a) Dwelling. 

(b) Food. 

3. Uses to man. 

Read your composition aloud. The class will 
criticize the accuracy of ttie statements you have 
made about the animal. 

From the suggestions offered, improve your 
composition. 

To the teacher. — If you find it necessary to use a second lesson for 
oral work, the third lesson maybe made the written exercise. After 
thorough oral preparation the correction exercise may be omitted. 
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XIX. PICTURE STUDY 

Columbus at the Court of Spain 

I. Oral Exercise 

What is the story that the artist tells? 

Where is the scene laid? 

Who is the central figure in the picture? What 
means has the artist used to attract attention to 
this figure? 

What is the expression upon the face of Columbus? 
Of Isabella? Of the learned men? 

What are the contents of the casket upon the 
table?* For what are they to be used? What lies 
in front of Columbus? What fact is he trying to 
prove from it? 

At what other courts had he applied for aid? 
What led him to think of a voyage to the west? 

Describe the picture from the following outline: 

1. The artist's story. 

2. Description of the scene. 

(a) Where it is taking place. 

(b) Central figure. 

How attention is drawn to him. 

(c) Queen Isabella. 

(d) Learned men. 

3. Expression on the faces in the group. 

4. What is on the table. 

(a) A casket. 

(b) A map. 
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n. Written Composition 

Write the story from the outline. 

Look over your composition and see whether 
you have made complete statements. 

R^ad your composition aloud. 

The class may suggest corrections in your ex- 
pressions. 

r 

in. Original Compositipn 

You have read in your history how America was 
discovered. Tell the story from the following out- 
line: 

1. The belief about the shape of the earth. 

(a) The general idea. 

(b) What Columbus believed. 

What led him to think so. 

If true, the importance to trade. 

2. Columbus needed funds. 

(a) He asked for aid. 

Courts of Italy and Portugal. Result. 
Court of Spain. Result. 

3. The story of the first voyage of Columbus. 

(a) Hardships. , 

(b) Result. 

Failed to find a shorter route. 
Proved his idea. 
Discovered a continent. 
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XX. STUDY OF A MODEL 

* 

The Old-fashioned School 

Imagme yourselves, my children, in Master Eleekiel 
Cheever's schoolroom. It is a large, dingy room, with 
a sanded floor, and is lighted by windows that turn on 
hinges and have Uttle diamond-shaped panes of glass. 
The scholars sit on long benches, with desks before them. 
At one end of the room is a great fireplace, so very spa- 
cious that there is room enough for three or four boys to 
stand in each of the chimney comers. This was the 
good old fashion of fireplaces when there was wood enough 
in the forests to keep people warm without their digging 
into the bowels of the earth for coal. 

It is a winter's day when we take our peep into the 
schoolroom. See what great logs of wood have been 
rolled into the fireplace, and what a broad, bright blaze 
goes leaping up the chimney! And every few moments 
a vast cloud of smoke is puffed into the room, which sails 
slowly over the heads of the scholars, until it gradually 
settles upon the walls and ceiling. They are blackened 
with the smoke of many years aheady. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
I. Oral Exercise 

Read the model silently. As you read, try to form 
a picture of this old-fashioned schoolroom as 
described by Mr. Hawthorne. 

What is described in the first paragraph? Read 
the sentence which prepares your mind for this 
description. 
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What facts do you learn from the second sen- 
tence? What adjectives describe the room? Ex- 
plain dingy. What word is descriptive of the floor? 
Describe the windows of this room. Draw the 
shape of the panes of glass. 

Describe where the children sit. 

What was built into one end of the room? How 
large was it? 

At what time were such fireplaces in use? 

What is the topic in the second paragraph? 
Why does Mr. Hawthorne take us into this room 
on a winter's day? What was used to build the fire? 

What happens every few minutes? What is the 
cause of this? 

Where does the smoke settle? What appear- 
ance does this give the walls? 

What is the main topic in the first paragraph? 
What are the subdivisions of this topic? 

What is the main topic in the second paragraph? 
What are the subdivisions? 

Write your oudine. 

Reproduce the description of '^Tbe Old-fashioned 
School" orally. 

To the teacher, — ^As you develop the topical outline, write 
it on the blackboard. 
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n. Written Compositioii 

Write the model from memory. 

Look over your work carefully. Look for one 
thing at a time: paragraphs; margins; capital 
letters; pmictuation; spelling. 

Compare your work with the model. 

m. Supplementary Composition 

Describe your classroom. 

Imitate the model as closely as you can. 

In the first paragraph describe the room; in the 
second describe the method of heating. 

Read your composition aloud, for criticism of 
expressions and for the statement of facts. 

Make the corrections. 
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I. STUDY OF A MODEL 
Description of Quicksilver 

He lifted his head from his hands, in which he had hidden 
it, and behold! all alone as Perseus had supposed himself 
to be, there was a stranger in the solitary place. It was 
a brisk, intelligent, and remarkably shrewd-looking young 
man, with a cloak over his shoulders, an odd sort of cap 
on his head, a strangely twisted staff in his hand, and a 
short and very crooked sword hanging by his side. 

He was exceeding light and active in his figure, like 
a person much accustomed to g3minastic exercises and 
well able to leap or run. Above all, the stranger had such 
a cheerful, knowing, and helpful aspect (though it was 
certainly a little mischievous into the bargain) that 
Perseus could not help feeling his spirits grow livelier 
as he gazed at him. » 

NATHANiEii Hawthorne. 

I. Oral Exercise 

Read the model silently. 

What does the model give you? 

Why was Perseus surprised to see the stranger? 
Explain solitary. 

Read that part of the second sentence which de- 
scribes the stranger's expression. Explain— 6mib; 
intelligent; remarkably; 8hrewd4ooking. 

57 
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Tell how the stranger was dressed. Give the 
meaning of odd. Describe how he had armed him- 
self. 

What do you learn about his figure? To what 
is it compared? Did the stranger make a pleasing 
impression? Read that part of the sentence which 
tells you. What effect did his appearance have upon 
Perseus? 

n. Oral Composition 
Reproduce the model from the following ouOme: 

1. Perseus sees the stranger. Where? 

(a) The stranger's expression; clothes; weapons. 

2. The appearance of the stranger. 

(a) His figure. 

To what it is likened. 

(b) His aspect. 

The impression it makes. 

ni. Written Composition 

From the outline write the description of the 
stranger. 

Look over your composition. Is it correct as to 
form? Have you a half-inch margin at the left-hand 
side of the paper? Is the first line of ^ch paragraj^ 
indented? Have you used capital letters and marks 
of pimctuation correctly? 

Compare your work with the model. 
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n. ORIGINAL COMPOSITION 

Santa Claus 
I. Oral Composition 

Tell a story about a little boy named Jack who 
dreamed of a visit from Santa Claus on Christ- 
mas eve. Where does Jack look for Santa Claus? 
Give a word which is descriptive of this place. 

Give three quality words that will describe the 
expression of Santa Claus. Tell how he is dressed, — 
cloak, cap, boots. What does he carry upon his 
back? 

Describe the figure of Santa Claus. To what 
kind of person may he be compared? Judging by 
the figure, what do you think he would be able 
to do? 

Give quality words that will describe his face. 
What effect would he have on the little boy's 
spirits? 

Describe Santa Claus. Imitate the model in 
which the stranger (QuicksUver) is described. Use 
this outline: 

1. Jack sees the stranger. Where? 

(a) The stranger's expression; clothes; pack. 

2. The appearance of the stranger. 

(a) His figure. 

What it is like. 

(b) His aspect. 

The impression it makes. 
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n. Written Composition 
WrUe the composition from the oiMine. 

Read your composition aloud for class criticism 
of expressions. 

m. Supplementary Composition 

Describe, in like manner, one of the following 
subjects: 

A Sentinel; A Sea Captain; A Cowboy; An Engi- 
neer; Rip Van Winkle; Robinson Crusoe; A Gjrpsy. 

Read your composition but do not read the title. 
See whether your classmates can tell whom you are 
describing. They may suggest other words that will 
better describe the character. 

m. STUDY OF A POEM 

Rhodora 

In May, when sea winds pierced our solitudes 
I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods. 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 
The piuple petals, fallen in the pool. 
Made the black water with their beauty gay; 
Here might the redbird come his pliunes to cool. 
And court the flower that cheapens hi^ array. 

To the teacher, — Devote sufficient time to oral work in prepara- 
tion for the supplementary composition. The written composi- 
tion may be assigned for homework. 
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Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 
Tell them, dear, that, if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then Beauty is its own excuse for being: 
Why thou wert there, rival of the rose I 
I never thought to ask, I never knew: 
But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 
The self-same Power that brought me there brought you, 

Ralph Waldo Emebson. 

I. Oral Exercise 

Read the poem. 

Who wrote it? What is its title? Tell what the 
Rhodora is. In what section of our country did 
Emerson find this Rhodora? 

At what season of the year do these flowers 
bloom? In what kind of places? Give another 
word for blooms. Tell why he refers to them as 
leafless. 

What gave the water the appearance of being 
black? Which bird is called the redbirdf How 
does he cool his plumes? Explain — court; array. 
How do these flowers cheapen the array of the bird? 

What are sa^iesf What question might they ask 
the flowers? What answer does the poet suggest? 

Does the poet think that the Rhodora is as 
beautiful as the rose? How does he express his 
opinion? What is the poet's explanation of the 
flower's growth in these lonely places? 
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n. Written Exercise 

Point out four uses of the capital letter in this 
poem. Give the rule for each. 
In the following lines who is addressed as dear? 

"Tell them, dear, that, if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then Beauty is its own excuse for bemg:" 

What mark of punctuation sets off the word dear 
from the rest of the sentence? 

The name of the person addressed is separated 
from the rest of the sentence by a comma or commas. 

Copy this poem. 

m. Written Exercise 

Write the poem from dictation. 

Exchange papers. Correct the work with the 
model before you. 

IV. LETTER WRITING 

Here are two letters written by famous men. 
Study them carefully so that you may get an 
idea of how to write a letter of thanks. 

March 16, 1882. 
My dear Miss Bessie: 

I thank you very much for that poem you wrote 
me on my birthday, a copy of which your father sent me. 
It was very sweet and simple and does you great credit. 
I do not think there are many girls of your age who can 
write so well. I, myself, do not know of any. It was very 
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good of you to remember my birthday at all and to have 
you remember it in so sweet a way is very pleasant and 
gratifying to me. 

Henry W. Longfellow. 

The following letter was written by Edwin Booth, 
the famous American actor, to his daughter, Edwina. 

Booth's Theatre, 

New York, Nov. 15, 1871. 
My own dear Daughter: 

I arrived here last night and found your pretty 
gift awaiting me. Your letter pleased me very, very 
much in every respect, and your little souvenir gave me 
far more delight than if it were of real gold. When you 
are older you will understand how precious little things — 
seemingly of no value in themselves — can be loved and 
prized above all price, when they convey the love and 
thoughtfulness of a good heart. This little token of 
your desire to please me, my darling, is therefore very 
dear to me, and I will cherish it as long as I live. If 
God grants me so many years, I will show it you 
when you are a woman; and then you will appreciate my 
preference for so little a thing, made by you, to any- 
thing money might have bought. God bless you, my 
darling! 

I am going to see grandma to-day as soon as I 
get through my letters. 

God bless you again and again! 

Your loving father, 

Edwin Booth. 



^* 
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I. Oral Exercise 

What was the date of Longfellow's birth? How 
did Miss Bessie do honor to the poet on the anni- 
versary of his birth? How did he show that her 
effort was appreciated? 

What do you learn about Mr. Booth's little girl 
from the letter to her? 

Why did her father prize her little present so 
highly? 

When are little things loved and prized above aU 
price? 

Explain — seemingly; above aU price; convey; cher- 
ish; appreciate; preference. 

What three names does the father use in speaking 
of his daughter's present? 

From this letter what kind of man would you 
judge Mr. Booth to be? 

Make a topical outline of one of the letters. 

n. Written Exercise 
Reproduce (he letter. Use your topical outline. 

Compare your work with the model. Make 
corrections. 

m. Original Composition 

How should you write a letter of thanks? 
Talk about your letter in class. 

Write a letter of thanks to your aunt, acknowledg- 
ing a birthday gift. 
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Write a note of thanks to a friend for a book he 
sent you. Be sure to have your letter show that 
you value the love and thoughtf ulness that prompt- 
ed the sending of the gift. 

V. STUDY OF A MODEL 

Spring at Bracebridge Hall 

I am again quartered in the panelled chamber, in the 
antique wing of the house. The prospect from my win- 
dow, however, has quite a different aspect from that 
which it wore on my wmter visit. Though early in the 
month of April, yet a few warm, sunshiny days have 
drawn forth the beauties of the spring, which, I think, 
are always most captivating on their first opening. The 
parterres of the old-fashioned garden are gay with flowers; 
and the gardener has brought out his exotics, and placed 
them along the stone balustrades. The trees are clothed 
with green buds and tender leaves. When I throw open 
my jingling casement I smell the odor of mignonette, 
and hear the hum of the bees from the flowers against the 
sunny wall, with the varied song of the throstle, and the 
cheerful notes of the tuneful little wren. 
From Bracebridge HaU. WASfflNOTON Ibving. 

I. Oral Composition 

Read the model silently. 

What does the author describe? From which 
part of the house has he seen it? Explain what is 
meant by — quartered; panelled chamber; antique vying. 
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At what time of year had he previously visited 
this place? What difference does he find? Explain 
— prospect; aspect. 

In what month did he make his second visit? 
What does he notice? What word does he use in 
speaking of the beauties of the spring? What does 
it mean? 

What are parterres? Tell what exotics are. Give 
another word for balustrades. What kind of garden 
has the author described to you? 

In what way do the trees show the efifect of the 
warm days? What is a casement? Why does he 
describe it as jingling? What signs of spring does 
he notice? Give another name for throstle. Explain 
varied song. 

Reproduce the model from this ouUine: 

1. The location of the guest chamber. 

2. A difference in the scene. 

3. Time of year. 

(a) Effect of the weather. 

(b) Opinion given about the beauties of the season. 

4. The garden. 

(a) The parterres. 

(b) The exotics; where placed. 

6. The trees; how clothed. 

6. When the casement is opened. 
Odor; sounds. 
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n. Written Composition 

Write Irving^ s description from the ovMne. 
Compare your work with the model. 

in. Supplementary Composition 

Picture the scene when Irving visited at the Hall 
during December. Imagine that there had been a 
heavy snowfall. 

Describe December days. What effect do these 
days produce on nature? 

Describe the beauties of the season. 

What appearance have the parterres during the 
winter? What has the gardener done with his 
exotics? 

With what are the trees clothed? 

What sign of the season might Irving note, 
when the casement is oi)ened? 

Describe the scene from the window of the Hall 
dining the winter. 

Imitate the model as closely as you can. Follow 
the outline in the first lesson. 

Read your composition aloud. 

Your classmates may suggest better descriptive 
words than you have selected. 

Describe, in like manner, one of the following 
subjects: An Autumn Scene; The Scene from My 
Classroom Window. 
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VI. STUDY OF A MODEL 

The Grate Fire 

A wood fire is easier to make if a good bed of ashes has 
been left beneath it, in the grate. 

Take some newspaper, one sheet should be enough, and 
crush it loosely together. Do not try to light a fire with 
a folded paper, for you won't succeed. 

Lay one large stick flat and far back in the fireplace, 
for a "back log." Against this lay the crumpled paper. 
Then make a sort of tent with your kindling wood, stand- 
ing it against the paper, far apart at the bottom and 
close touching on top. 

Kindling wood should be small and dry. Old wooden 
boxes, chopped up, are perfectly satisfactory. 

Lay your larger pieces of wood on top, carefully, so as 
to avoid crushing kindling and paper into a flat mass. 
Three pieces are best, two side by side and one on top.* 
Have them touch but not lie so close together that there 
is no air space in between. The back log will help sup- 
port them. 

Sometimes when a fire will not bum well, a piece of 
lighted paper, placed on top, will help; or blow the fire 
at the bottom with a pair of bellows. 

Never light a fire with kerosene — ^use plenty of kind- 
lings. 

Constance Johnson. 

From When Mother Lets Us Help. 
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I. Oral Composition 

Do you think you could make a grate fire from 
these directions? Why? 

Make an ouUine of the model. 

Tell how to build a grate fire from the outline. 

n. Written Composition 

Reproduce the model. 

m. Supplementary Composition 
Have you ever helped Mother about the house ? 

Have you ever made a fire in the kitchen range? 
Swept the stoop and the sidewalk? Cleaned the 
silver? Polished the stove? Washed the dishes? Set 
the table? Cleaned the windows? Made yoiu* bed? 
Swept your room? 

If you have done any one of these things, explain 
how you did it. 

Remember to make your composition so clear 
that anyone could do the same work from your ex- 
planation. 

Keep these points in mind when you are giving 
an explanation: 

1. Use simple words. 

2. Give one step in the process at a time. 

3. Tell the points in order. 
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Vn. ORAL AND WRITTEN REPRODUCTION 

Lohengrin 

I 

Elsa was the daughter of the Duke of Brabant. When 
her brother disappeared, she was accused by Count von 
Tehamund of having murdered him. When summoned 
before the king for judgment she refused to answer any 
questions as to her guilt, but, upon being urged to defend 
herself, she recounted the story of a dream in which a 
knight had appeared to her and declared that he would 
be her champion. 

At the command of the king, trumpeters were placed 
at the four points of the compass, and they blew blasts 
loud and long, so that the champion might hear and 
come to do battle for the accused. No response came 
to their call. Elsa besought the king to summon the 
knight a second time. ''He dwells afar," she said, ''and 
does not hear." Once more the call soimded. Sud- 
denly a swan was seen approaching, drawing a skiff by 
a golden chain. 

Within the skiff stood a Knight clad in armor of silver. 
His long, clear blue cloak floated from his shoulders. Elsa, 
with a joyous cry, rose from her knees, gazing upon the 
knight who now sprang ashore. He greeted the king and 
turning to the maiden said: "I have come to do battle 
for you before God. If I am victor, you must plight me 
your troth." The maiden consented. Then he exacted 
a promise from her that she should never ask his name, 
his race, or whence he came. 



Tb£ Arkival or Lobenqkin 



The Departure of Lohengrin 
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Meanwhile the nobles surrounded Telramund and 
tried to dissuade him from entering the combat. He 
angrily exclaimed that death was better than submis- 
sion, and he prepared to meet the Knight. The king 
struck his shield thrice as a signal that the combat was 
to begin. The stranger attacked, and after a few passes 
struck Telramund to the ground. The Brabantians, 
frantic with delight, raised Elsa and the Knight upon 
their shields amid a chorus of rejoicing. 

II 

On the evening following the coming of the Knight, 
Telramund and his wife, Ortrud, were seated upon the 
steps of the palace clad in garments worn only by beg- 
gars and wanderers. "Arouse yourself/' said Telra- 
mund, "when day breaks we must not be found here." 
He upbraided her for being the cause of their banishment, 
for she had given him the information by which he had 
accused Msa. Ortrud, in turn, taunted him with his de- 
feat. She also boasted that she had power to overcome 
the Kiiight. "If we can persuade Elsa to break her 
promise and ask the forbidden questions," she said, 
"we shall have the Kiiight in om* power." 

At that moment Elsa came out upon the balcony and, 
seemg Ortrud in her poor garments, took pity upon her 

To the teacher. — Dramatize the story in class. Select pupils 
for the following characters: King, Elsa, Lohengrin, Ortrud, Tel- 
ramund, Elsa's brother. Form groups of pupils to act as the nobles, 
trumpeters, ladies in waiting. 
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and bade her enter the palace. Tehramimd concealed 
himself behind one of the pillars to wait for the dawn and 
the coming of Elsa's wedding day. 

Upon the wedding day the Knight was proclaimed 
Protector of Brabant. The wedding procession de- 
scended from the house. As it reached the steps of the 
church, Telramimd stepped out of the shadow and 
approached the bride. He whispered to her that if the 
Knight could be made to shed one drop of blood, he 
would reveal all his past. Elsa recoiled from him in horror. 
The king, thoroughly incensed, ordered him to begone. 
The Knight took £]lsa in his arms, and, as she raised her 
eyes, she saw the face of Ortrud smiling defiance, and 
she heard the deep tones of the organ pealing forth the 
wedding march. 

Ill 

The wedding day was over. The Knight and Elsa 
were alone in the bridal chamber. Outside, the ladies 
were softly smging the joyful weddmg song. The Knight 
told Elsa that not only had God sent him to be her 
champion, but that the power of love had also led him 
to her. 

While he was speaking a deep desire came over her to 
know the mystery that surroimded him. In a faint tone 
of sadness she said to him, "My name soimds sweet 
from your lips. Can you longer deny me yours?" 

The Knight drew her to the window and attempted to 
distract her by calling attention to the moonlight and 
to the fragrance of the flowers borne to them on the night 
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wind. He urged her to banish all her dark suspicions, 
but she turned wildly to him and cried, "Hear me, for 
I will speak! Tell me your name! Where is your home?" 

"Alas!" he exclaimed sorrowfully. 

"What is your race?" Elsa cried in desperation. 

Just at that moment, Telramund with drawn sword 
crept noiselessly into the room. Elsa, all suspicions 
forgotten, sprang toward her husband's sword, crying, 
*'Save yourself." The Knight struck at his enemy, who 
sank dead at his feet. Elsa swooned, and raising her 
tenderly the Knight said, "Alas for all our happiness!" 

The morning light came dimly in at the windows of 
the bridal chamber, the torches flared up and flickered 
out. 

IV 

The morning sim shone upon the armor of the nobles 
who awaited their leader, the Protector of Brabant. 
Suddenly four nobles appeared, bearing the lifeless 
body of Telramimd. They placed the corpse at the 
foot of the king's throne and declared that they were 
obejdng the orders of the Protector of Brabant, who 
would soon come to explain all. Before the king could 
question the nobles, Elsa came into the court, pale and 
drooping. As the king began to rally her for wearing so 
mournful an expression, the Swan Knight entered. 
Sadly he returned the enthusiastic greeting of his troops. 
He advanced to the throne and declared that he slew 
Telramund in self defense. The king, after hearing the 
story, acquitted him. 
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Then the Enight made known the fact that Elsa had 
broken her promise, and had asked the fatal questions 
concemmg his name and origin. He declared that he 
had no cause to be ashamed of his birth, for he was Lohen- 
grin, Son of Parsifal, a guardian of the Holy Grail. Now 
that the spell was broken, he was forcecl to return, and 
in confirmation of his word, the swan and skiff reappeared. 
Tenderly the Knight bade Elsa farewell, giving her his 
sword, horn, and ring, which he dkected her to give to 
her brother upon his return. Lohengrin then advanced 
toward the swan amid the lamentations of the people. 

Only one person in the throng was glad to see him go. 
Ortrud cruelly taunted Msa with her lack of faith, and 
confessed that by magic art she had changed Elsa's 
brother into the snowy swan who now drew the skiff. 

The spectators were filled with horror at her con- 
fession. Lohengrin fell upon his knees and implored 
Divine aid for the restoration of Elsa's brother. Suddenly 
a beam of heavenly light streamed down upon his up- 
turned face, and a white dove was seen hovering over 
his head. Perceiving this, Lohengrin sprang to his feet 
and loosened the golden chain which bound the swan to 
the skiff. The bird sank out of sight. In its place rose 
a fair young knight in silver armor. It was the missing 
heir of Brabant. Lohengrin, seeing that his bride had 
now a protector, sprang into the skiff. The golden chain 
was caught up by the dove and the skiff was rapidly 
drawn out of sight. The Swan Knight was seen no more. 
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The Coming of the Knight 

I. Oral Composition 

Tell the story of ^^The Coming of the Knight.^' 
Use this topical outline: 

1. Elsa is summoned before the king. 

(a) The accusation. 

(b) Elsa refuses to answer. 

(c) Elsa recoimts a dream. 

2. Elsa's champion is siunmoned by the trumpeters. 

(a) First call — ^no response. 

(b) Second call — the result. 

3. The Knight appears. 

(a) How he is clad. 

(b) Elsa's joy when she beholds her champion. 

(c) Promise made by the maiden. 

4. The Combat. 

(a) Telramund insists upon meeting the Knight. 

(b) The signal given by the king. 

(c) The combat — ^the result. 

(d) Effect upon the Brabantians. 

n. Written Composition 
Write the story from the ouMne. 

in. Correction Exercise 

Read your composition to the doss for criticism of 
expressions and of choice of words. 
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Vm. FOR REPRODUCTION 

The Wedding 

I. Oral Compositioii 

TeU the story of " The Wedding J^ Use these topics : 

1. Telramund and Ortrud. 

(a) Where they sit; how clad. 

(b) Tebramund upbraids his wife. 

(c) Ortrud's boast. 

2. Where they pass the night. 

(a) Ortrud is taken into the palace by Elsa. 

(b) Telramund hides behind a pillar. 

3. What happens on the wedding day. 

(a) Knight is proclaimed Protector of Brabant. 

(b) During the procession, Telramund whispers 
to Elsa. 

(c) EfiFect of his words upon Elsa. 

(d) King orders Telramund away. 

(e) What Elsa sees and hears. 

n. Written Composition 
Reproduce the story from the outline. 

m. Correction Exercise 

Look over your composition. 

Have you indented for the paragraphs? Look 
at your use of capital letters and punctuation 
marks and compare them with yoiu* book. 

Read the composition aloud for class criticism 
of your story. 
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IX. FOR REPRODUCTION 

The Three Questions 

L Oral Composition 

Follow this ouUine in telling the story of " The Three 
Questions'^' 

1. After the wedding. 

(a) Scene outside the bridal chamber. 

(b) The Knight tells ELsa what led him to her. 

2. Elsa becomes curious. 

(a) She asks the Knight his name. 

(b) The Knight tries to distract lier attention. 

(c) Elsa asks the forbidden questions. 

3. Telramund enters the room. 

(a) Elsa's cry of warning. 

(b) The attack; the result. 

n. Written Composition 

Write the story, using the topical outline. 

m. Correction Exercise 

Look over your composition. 

Have you divided the conversation into para- 
graphs? Have you used capital letters and quota- 
tion marks correctly? 

Correct your work. 

Read the story aloud. Your classmates may 
suggest better expressions. 
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X. FOR REPRODUCTION 

The Departure of the Knight 

I. Oral Composition 

TeU about '' The Departure of the Knight.'' Follow 
this topical outline: 

1. In the presence of the king. 

(a) The nobles await the Ejiight. 

(b) Body of Telramund is placed at the foot of throne. 

(c) Swan Knight confesses to the king — result. 

2. The Knight announces that the spell is broken. 

(a) He now reveals his origin. 

(b) The swan reappears. 

(c) The Knight bids farewell to Elsa. 

3. Ortrud's conduct and confession. 

4. Lohengrin appeals to God. 

(a) The answer to his prayer. 

(b) Elsa's brother appears. 

(c) Lohengrin enters the skiff and disappears. 

n. Written Composition 

Your teacher will divide the class into groups, and 
assign a topic or topics of the story to each group. 

Write on the topic assigned to you. 

m. Correction Exercise 
Read your composition aloud. 

Your classmates may suggest some changes in your 
choice of words and expressions. 
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XI. STUDY OF A MODEL 

How to Make a Camp Stove 

Jack readily agreed to buy as good a thing as a stove 
for twenty-five cents, and so he went with Frank Rath- 
vone to the tin shop, stopping to get some iron on the way. 
Two half-inch romid rods of iron five feet long were cut 
and sharpened at each end. Then the ends were turned 
down so as to make on each rod two pointed legs of 
eighteen inches in length, and thus leave two feet of the 
rod for a horizontal piece. 

"Now," said the old hunter, "you drive about six 
inches of each leg into the ground, and stand them 
about a foot apart. Now for a top." 

For this he had a piece of sheet iron cut out two feet 
long and foiuiieen inches wide, with a round kettle hole 
near one end. The edges of the long sides of the sheet 
iron were bent down to fit over the rods. 

"Lay that over your rods," said Hank, "and you've 
got a stove two feet long, one foot high, and more than 
one foot wide, and you can build your fire of chips in- 
stead of logs. You can put your teakettle, pot, pipkin, 
griddle, skillet, or gridiron on the hole," — ^the old man 
looked at it admiringly. "It's good for boiling, frying, 
or broiling, and all for two bits." 
From The Hoosier School Boy. Edward Eggleston. 
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I. Oral Exercise 

Read the model. 

What article was made? What was its cost? 
What materials were necessary in the making? How 
long were the rods? Why were they pointed at the 
ends? How much was turned down for the legs? 

At what distance apart were the rods placed? 
What length was the horizontal part of the rod? 
Which part of the stove was then complete? Which 
part was still to be made? 

Of what was this part made? What were the 
measurements? What was cut at one end? Why 
was it cut in that place? What scheme was used 
to keep the top from sUpping? 

Upon what was the sheet iron placed? Give the 
measurements of the finished article. What are 
the advantages of building a fire with chips instead 
of with logs? What cooking utensils could be used 
on this stove? Explain the use of — pipkin; griddle; 
skillet; gridiron. Read the expression which tells 
that the old man was pleased with his work. In 
what different ways could one cook on this stove? 
In what way does the old hunter refer to its cost? 

What are the advantages of a stove of this kind ? 

Draw a diagr^un of the parts. 

Make a model, using wire, or hairpins, for the 
supports, and a piece of oaktag, or paper, for the top. 
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What is told in the first paragraph? In the sec- 
ond? Third? Fourth? 

Make a topical outline. With the outline before 
you, tell orally how to make a camp stove. 

n. Written Composition 

Turn to the model and give the reasons for the 
use of quotation marks; apostrophe; comma; period. 

Write from memory about how to make a camp 
stove. 

m. Supplementary Composition 

Following the model, explain to your classmates 
how to make any simple object; such as, 

(a) A kite, wagon, lantern, toy telephone, camp 
table, pigeonhouse, swing, stilts, garden arbor. 

(b) Sewing basket, doll's dress, workbag, apron. 

In order to make your explanation clear, you 
must have a good idea of how the object is made. 
Plan an ouiline. Put each part of the subject in a 
separate paragraph. 

Xn. STUDY OF A POEM 

A Sudden Shower 

Barefooted boys scud up the street, 

Or scurry under sheltering sheds; 
And schoolgirl faces, pale and sweet. 

Gleam from the shawls about their heads. 
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Doors bang; and mother-voices call 

From alien homes; and rusty gates 
Are slammed; and high above it all 

The thmider grim reverl^rates. 

And then, abrupt — ^the rain! the rain! 

The earth lies gasping; and the eyes 
Behmd the streammg windowpanes 

Smile at the trouble of the skies. 

The highway smokes; sharp echoes ring; 

The cattle bawl and cowbells clank; 
And into town comes galloping 

The farmer's horse, with steammg flank. 

The swallow dips beneath the eaves 
And flirts his plimies, and folds his wings; 

And under the catawba leaves 
The caterpillar curls and clings. 

The bumblebee is pelted down 

The wet stem of the hollyhock; 
And sullenly, in spattered brown, 

The cricket leaps the garden walk. 

Within, the baby claps his hands 

And crows with rapture, strange and vague; 
Without, beneath the rosebush, stands 

A dripping rooster on one leg. 

James Whitcomb Riley. 
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I. Oral Exercise 

Follow carefully while your teacher reads the 
poem on page 84. What is the title? Who wrote 
the poem? 

How do the boys act when they see the shower 
coming? What preparation do the girls make for 
it? Give other words that might be used in place 
of — scud; scurry. 

What is it that bangs the doors and slams the 
gates? To whom do the mothers call? Explain 
the word alien. Why are they called alien homes? 
Give meanings tor— grim; reverberates. 

What kind of weather preceded this storm? 
What expression tells you this fact? Explain — the 
trouble of the skies. 

Tell why the highway seems to be smoking. 
What effect has the storm on the cattle? Explain 
— steaming flank. What caused this condition in 
the horse? 

Explain the expression — the swallow dips beneath 
the eaves. Why does he flirt his plumes? 

Explain why the bee was foolish in choosing the 
stalk of a hollyhock as shelter in the storm. 

What was spattered on the cricket? Does he 
enjoy getting wet? What word shows this? Give 
other words for — leaps sullenly. 

Explain — rapture, strange and vague. 



> 
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n. Written Exercise 

Copy the poem. 

Give the reason for the use of capital letters and 
punctuation marks. 

Correct your work with the poem before you. 

m. Written Exercise 

Write "A Sudden Shower ^^ from dictaiion. 

Exchange papers. 

Compare the poem with the model. 

Xm. STUDY OF A MODEL 

A Gypsy EIncampment 

It proved to be a gypsy encampment, consisting of 
three or four little cabins, or tents, made of blankets 
and sail cloths, spread over hoops that were stuck in the 
ground. It was on one side of a green lane, close under a 
hawthorn hedge, with a broad beechtree spreading 
above it. A small rill tinkled along close by, through 
the fresh sward, that looked like a carpet. 

A teakettle was hanging by a crooked piece of iron, 
over a fire made from dry sticks and leaves; and two 
old gypsies, in red cloaks, sat crouched on the grass, 
gossiping over their evening cup of tea; for these crea- 
tures, though they live in the open air, have their ideas 
of fireside comforts. There were two or three children 
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sleeping on the straw with which the tents were littered; 
a couple of donkeys were grazing in the lane, and a 
thievish-looking dog was lying before the fire. Some of 
the younger gypsies were dancing to the music of a 
fiddle, played by a tall, slender stripling in an old frock 
coat, with a peacock's feather stuck in his hatband. 
From Bracebridge HaU. Washington Ibving. 

I. Oral Composition 

Read the model. Tell what picture it gives you. 
Explain encampment. 

Of what did this encampment consist? How were 
the cabins made? Make a plan of one of them. 
Read the sentence which tells where the encamp- 
ment was pitched. Explain lane. What was 
close to the encampment? Explain — rill; tinkled; 
sward. Why was the encampment placed near 
the rill? 

Read the sentence which tells how the gypsies' 
teakettle was heated. Why did the old gypsies 
wear their red cloaks? How did they sit down to 
take their tea? Give the phrase which tells what 
they were doing over their teacups. How do the' 
gypsies make their beds? Explain littered. In what 
way do they use donkeys? What were these animals 
doing? What word is descriptive of the dog? 
Why does it have this expression? What were 
the young folks doing? Give the meaning of— 
stripling; frock coat. 



i 
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What is the topic of the first paragraph? Of the 
second? What are the subdivisions of each topic? 

Write your aiUline. 

Reproduce the model orally. 

n. Written Composition 

Write the description from memory. 

Compare your work with the book. Make cor- 
rections. 

m. Supplementary Composition 

You have studied Washington Irving's descrip- 
tion of "A Gypsy Encampment." See how well 
you can describe: A State Encampment of Soldiers; 
A Summer Camp; An Indian Village; A Fishing 
Village; A Sugar Camp; A Camp of the Ice-harvest- 
ers; A Ranch. 



XIV. LETTER WRITING 

The following letter was written by Phillips 
Brooks, Bishop of Massachusetts, to his niece. 
Bishop Brooks often traveled abroad and he fre- 

To the teacher, — ^These subjects may be worked up in an oral 
exercise, the details placed on the blackboard, and an outline made 
in preparation for the written composition. 
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quently wrote to Grertie about the things he saw 
and heard in strange places. 

Venice, August 13, 1882. 
Dear Gertie: 

When the little children m Venice want to take a 
bath, they just go down to the front steps of the house and 
jiunp off, and swim about in the street. Yesterday I saw 
a nurse standing on the front steps, holding one end of a 
string and the other end was tied to a little fellow who 
was swimming up the street. When he went too far the 
nurse pulled in the string and got her baby home again. 
Then I met another youngster, swimming in the street, 
whose mother had tied him to a post by the side of the 
door, so that when he tried to swim away to see another 
boy, who was tied to another doorpost up the street, he 
couldn't, and they had to sing out to one another over 
the water. 

Is not this a queer city? You are always in danger 
of rimning over some of the people and drowning them, for 
you go about in a boat instead of a carriage, and use an 
oar instead of a horse. But it is ever so pretty, and the 
people, especially the children, are very bright and gay 
and handsome. When you are sitting in your room at 
night, you hear some music under your window, and look 
out, and there is a boat with a man with a fiddle, and a 
woman with a voice, and they are serenading you. To be 
sure, they want some money when they are done, for 
everybody begs here, but they do it very prettily and are 
full of fun. 
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Tell Susie I did not see the Queen this time. She 
was out of town. But ever so many noblemen and princes 
have sent to know how Toody was, and how she looked, 
and I have sent them all her love. 

There must be lots of pleasant things to do at An- 
dover, and I think you must have had a beautiful smnmer 
there. Pretty soon, now, you will go back to Boston. Do 
go. into my house when you get there, and see if the doll 
and her baby are well and happy (but do not cany them 
off) ; and make the music box play a tune, and remember 
your affectionate imcle, 

PhiUips- 

I. — Oral Exercise 

Read the model aloud. 

Compare the streets of Venice with city streets 
which you have seen. How do the Venetian chil- 
dren play in their streets? What scheme have moth- 
ers and nurses for keeping the little folks in sight? 

How do the people travel to different parts of the 
city? What does Bishop Brooks think of the chil- 
dren? Read that part of the letter which describes 
one of the interesting customs of Venice. 

Do you think he really expected to see the Queen? 
Have noblemen and princes been asking for Toody? 
Why did he write this? 

How dearly did he love his nieces? Tell your 
reason for thinking as you do. 

Outline the plan of the model. 

Reproduce the letter orally. 
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n. Written Exercise 

Write Phillips Brooks' letter from the outline. 

Read your composition over several times, each 
time looking for one of the following points: the 
placing of the principal parts of the letter; the 
arrangement of paragraphs; correct use of capitals; 
marks of pmictuation; spelling. 

m. Supplementary Composition 

1. Write a letter to a friend, describing the place 
in which you spent your vacation. 

2. Write a letter describing some interesting 
place about which you have studied or read. 

Try to follow the style used by Phillips Brooks 
in his letter to Gertie. 

Remember these points when writing a letter to 
a friend: 

a. Tell things about which you think he would 
be interested. 

b. Write as you would talk if you were with your 
friend. Make him feel that you are in his room, 
chatting with him. 

c. Try to show him that you enjoy writing to 
him. 

To the teacher. — Devote sufficient time to the construction of 
outlines and to oral composition. 
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XV. COMPOSITION— ORIGINAL 

What You See and Hear 



smoke 


bell 


flames 


horses' hoofs 


crowds 


engine 



The following composition was written from the 
two lists of words above: one, what you see at a 
fire; the other, what you hear there. 

At a Fire 

Look! dense clouds of black smoke pour forth from the 
comer house. Now and then, lurid flames shoot up in the 
darkness and light the sky beyond. A crowd of men and 
bojrs are running down the street. 

Hear the clanging of the fire bell, and the clattering of 
the horses' hoofs, as the engine rumbles along on the rough 
pavement. Now the engine is coupled with the hydrant, 
and it chugs away while the water is pumped into the 
building. 

I. Oral Exercise 

Take one of the following subjects, and in class 
make Usts of things you see and hear in these places. 

1. At a railway station just before train time. 

2. In the market Saturday morning. 

3. On the main street Sunday morning. 

4. At a county fair. 
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5. In a blacksmith shop. 

6. In the woods in spring. 

7. In the woods in autumn. 

8. In a department store. 

9. During a thimder storm. 

10. During recess in the schoolyard. 
Talk about your subject in class. 

n. Written Composition 

Write your composition. Arrange it in two para- 
graphs. 

in. Correction Exercise 

XVI. ORIGINAL COMPOSITION— INVENTION 

What the Moon Saw 
I. Oral Composition 

Here is part of the story "Money Moon," writ- 
ten by Jeffery Farnol. 

I could not sleep last night. So I got up in the middle 
of the night, and dressed myself, and sat in the big chau- 
by the window, and looked at the moon. I stared at it, 
aad stared at it till a wonderful thing happened — and 
what do you suppose? Well, all at once, while I stared 
up at it, the moon changed itself into a great, big face; 
but I did not mind a bit, because it was a very nice sort 
of face, — rather like a gnome's face, only without the 
beard, you know. And while I looked at it, it talked to 
me, and it told me a lot of things. It told me about: 
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Complete the story. Tell what the moon saw in 
a journey across the sky. 

Here are two outUnes for completing the story: 

A Hallowe'en Party 

1. Description of the room. 

(a) Furniture. 

(b) Lights. 

(c) Decorations. 

2. The company; how dressed. 

3. How the table was set. 

4. The fun. 

5. Getting rfeady to go home. 

The Living Room in Winter 

1. General appearance of the room. 

2. Members of the family. 

(a) Where they sit. 

(b) What they are doing. 

3. Bedtime; saying "Good-night." 

To the teacher. — The following topics: A Husking Bee; A Bam 
Dance; A Straw Ride; A Mother Putting a Baby to Bed; What the 
Moon Saw When It Looked (a) into a Garret; (b) into a Pantry; 
(c) into a Bakeshop; or topics that have been suggested by the 
pupils, may be worked up in Oral Composition I and II, the details 
written upon the blackboard, and a topical outline constructed in 
preparation for the written composition of the third lesson. 
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Suggest some subjects that the nioon could talk 
about. 

n. Oral Compositioii 

m. Written Composition 

Write your story from the ovUine you have planned. 

Read your composition aloud for class criticism 
of expressions and of choice of words. 

Make the corrections suggested. 

3CVn. STUDY OF A POEM 

Paul Revere's Ride 

Listen, my children, and you shall hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five; 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 

He said to his friend, ''If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal light, — 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea; 
And I on the opposite shore will be. 
Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm. 
For the coimtry folk to be up and to arm." 
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Then he said, ''Good-night!'' and with muffled oar 

Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 

The Somerset, British man-of-war; 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 

Across the moon like a prison bar. 

And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 

By its own reflection in the tide. 

Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and street, 
Wanders and watches with eager ears. 
Till in the silence around him he hears 
The muster of men at the barrack door, 
The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 
And the measured tread of the grenadiers, 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 

Then he climbed the tower of the Old North 

Church, 
By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 
To the belfry-chamber overhead, 
And startled the pigeons from their perch 
On the sombre rafters, that round him made 
Masses and moving shapes of shade, — 
By the trembling ladder, steep and tall. 
To the highest window in the wall. 
Where he paused to listen and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the town, 
And the moonlight flowing over all. 
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Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead, 

In their night-encampment on the hill, 

Wrapped in silence so deep and still 

That he could hear, like a sentinel's tread, 

The watchful night-wind, as it went 

Creeping along from tent to tent, 

And seeming to whisper, "All is well!" 

A moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread 

Of the lonely belfry and the dead; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 

On a shadowy something far away, 

Where the river widens to meet the bay, — 

A line of black that bends and floats 

On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 

Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride. 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse's side. 
Now gazed at the landscape far and near. 
Then, impetuous, stamped the earth. 
And turned and tightened his saddle-girth; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry tower of the Old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill. 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 
And lo! as he looks, on the belfry's height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 
He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 
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But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry bums! 

A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a 

spark 
Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet: 
That was all! And yet, through the glooin and 

the light. 
The fate of a nation was riding that night; 
And the spark struck out by that steed, in his 

flight. 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 

He has left the village and mounted the steep. 
And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep. 
Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides; 
And under the alders, that skirt its edge. 
Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge, 
Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 

It was twelve by the village clock 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford 

town. 
He heard the crowing of the cock, 
And the barking of the farmer's dog, 
And felt the damp of the river fog, 
That rises after the sun goes down. 
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It was one by the village clock, 

When he galloped into Lexington. . 

He saw the gilded weathercock 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the m^ting-house windows, blank and 

bare, 
Gaze at him with a spectral glare. 
As if they already stood aghast 
At the bloody work they would look upon. 

It was two by the village clock. 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 

He heard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among the trees. 

And felt the breath of the morning breeze 

Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 

Who at the bridge would be first to fall. 

Who that day would be lying dead. 

Pierced by a British musket-ball. 

You know the rest. In the books you have read. 
How the British Regulars fired and fled, — 
How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 
From behind each fence and farmyard wall. 
Chasing the redcoats down the lane, 
Then crossing the field to emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road, 
And only pausing to fire and load. 
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So through the night rode Paul Revere; 

And so through the night went his cry of aJarm 

To every Middlesex village and farm, — 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 

And a word that shall echo forevermorel 

For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 

Through all our history, to the last. 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 

The people will waken and listen to hear 

The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed. 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 

Henry W. Longfellow. 

L Oral Exercise 

Who was the hero of the poem? What was the 
date of his famous ride? What battle was fought 
the next day? 

Read the lines which tell what signal was to be 
used. From what place was it to be given? What 
was the object of the ride? 

Why was it necessary to row with muffled oar? 
Give the meaning of muffled. What was the 
name of the British man-of-war? Why did it 
look like a phantom ship? Explain — minified; 
reflection. 

Read the verse which tells how the listening 
friend discovered the movements of the British, 
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From what part of the church was the signal to 
be given? Why was this place chosen? 

What feeling comes over Paul Revere's friend 
when he reaches the belfry? What caused this 
feeling? How was he roused? 

From what place did Paul Revere watch? How 
did he show his impatience? Read the lines which 
tell how the signal appeared. 

Explain why the fate of the nation depended 
upon that ride. What was really kindled by the 
spark struck from the hoof of the horse? What 
was the message Paul Revere left at the doors in 
each of these towns? 

What town had he reached by midnight? By 
what signs did he know the hour? 

What time was it when he galloped into Lexing- 
ton? What sights did he see? 

What hour was it by the village clock when he 
reached the bridge at Concord? What sounds did 
he hear? Who failed to hear the tramp of his steed? 

What was the result of his ride? Why did the 
farmers fire from behind the fences? Who won 
the battle? 

n. Oral Composition 
Prepare a topical outline of the poem. 
Retell this story. 
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m. Written Composition 

Write the story of Paul Revere^ s Ride. 

Read your composition to your classmates. They 
will consider whether you have correctly stated 
the facts, and whether you have told the entire 
story. 
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David's Bedroom 

Then Peggotty opened a little door and showed me 
my bedroom. It was the completest and most desirable 
bedroom ever seen, in the stem of the vessel, with a little 
window where the rudder used to go through; a little 
looking-glass, just the right height for me, nailed against 
the wall and framed with oyster shells; a little bed, which 
there was just room enough to get into, and a nosegay 
of seaweed in a blue mug on the table. The walls were 
whitewashed as white as milk, and the patchwork coun- 
terpane made my eyes ache with its brightness. 

One thing I particularly noticed in this delightful 
house was the smell of fish, which was so very searching, 
that, when I took out my pocket handkerchief to wipe 
my nose, I found that it smelt exactly as if it had wrapped 
up a lobster. On my imparting this discovery in confi- 
dence to Peggotty, she informed me that her brother dealt 
in lobsters, crabs, and crawfish. 

From David Copperfield. Chables Dickens. 
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I. Oral Composition 

What two words describe the fitness of the room? 
Where was it situated? What had been put in 
the place of the rudder? 

What about the looking-glass particularly pleased 
the boy? How had it been framed? What was 
the size of the bed? What do you think about the 
size of the room? Give your reasons. What other 
piece of furniture was in the room? What had been 
placed upon it? Explain nosegay. What was the 
color of the mug? Of the seaweed? 

What shows the cleanliness of these people? 
Tell what a patchwork counterpane is. What kind 
of colors had been used in it? With what result? 

Tell what was very noticeable throughout the 
house: What word did David use to express it? 
Give the meaning of the word. How very strong 
was this smell? To whom did he speak of it? 
Give the meaning of — imparting; in confidence. 
What was the cause of the smell? 

Reproduce the model orally. Follow the outline. 

1. Location of the bedroom; the lighting. 

2. Furnishings. 

(a) Looking-glass: how hung; how framed. 

(b) Bed; size. 

(c) Nosegay; where? 

3. Color of the walls; counterpane. 

4. Odor: effect; cause. 
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n. Written Composition 

Write the description of David Copperfield's bed- 
room from the outline. 

nL Supplementary Composition 

Describe : A Living Room; A Kitchen in a Modem 
Apartment; A Kitchen in a Farmhouse; A State- 
room; A Cell in a Fortress; A Blacksmith Shop. 

Imitate the model in which David Copperfield's 
bedroom is described. 

Read your composition aloud. Your classmates 
will tell whether your statements are complete and 
whether you have used good descriptive words. 
They may suggest others. 

ZDL FOR REPRODUCTION 
The Bags 

At the door of a paper-mill stood heaps of dust and 
rubbish, piled up into stacks; they bad been gathered far 
and wide, and every rag in them had a tale to tell, and 
told it too; but we cannot listen to them all. Some of the 
rags were home-bom, others came from foreign lands. 
Here now was a Danish rag, lying close to a rag from 
Norway; rank Danish was the one, and rank Norse the 
other; and there was likely to be some fun between the 
two, as any experienced Dane or Norseman could tell you. 

The rags talked, and rags are rags all the world over; 
they are thought nothing of except in the dust-heap. 
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"I am Norse," said the Norwegian; "and when I have 
said I am Norse^ I guess I have said enough. I am firm 
of fibre, like the granite rocks of old Norway. The land 
there has a constitution, just Uke free America. It sets 
my fibres tickling to think of what I am." 

"But we have a complete literature," said the Danish 
rag; "do you understand what that is?" 

"Understand!" repeated the Norwegian. "O this flat- 
land creature! shall I give him a hoist up-hill, and a 
Northern Light or two, clout as he is? When the Norway 
sun has thawed the ice, then come lubberly Danish hulks, 
bringing us butter and cheese, a right noble cargo; and 
they bring, too, by way of ballast, the Danish literature. 
We don't want it. I si>eak free from the bottom of my 
limgs, and the Dane must get used to free sound; and so 
he will some day, in his clamber up our proud moun- 
tain land — ^that primary knob of the universe!" 

"A Danish rag could never talk like that; no!" said 
the Dane. "It is not our nature: I know myself: and all 
our rags are like me. We are so good-natured, so unassum- 
ing. We only think too Uttle of ourselves. Not that we 
gain much by our modesty: but I do like it; I consider 
it quite charming. Still I am i)erfectly aware of my own 
good qualities, I assure you, but I don't talk about them: 
nobody shall ever bring such a charge against me." 

"Have done with this flat-land drivel; it turns me sick," 
said the Norwegian, caught a puff of wind, and fluttered 
away from his own heap on to another. 

Paper they both became, and, as chance would have 
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it, the Norwegian rag became a sheet on which a Norse- 
man wrote a true-love letter to a Danish girl; and the 
Danish rag became the manuscript for a Danish ode in 
honor of Norway's strength and beauty. 

Hans Christian Andersen. 

I. Oral Exercise 
Read this story aloud. Notice that it tells: 

1. When the Rags became acquainted. 

2. Their conversation. 

3. What happened to them. 

The lesson to be learned. 

Reproduce orally the story of ^^The Rags J' 

n. Written Composition 

Write the story of ''The RagsJ' 

Look at your work. Have you written the con- 
versation so that the words of each speaker are in 
different paragraphs? Have you indicated the words 
of the speaker by enclosing them in quotation marks? 

Make corrections. 

m. Supplementary Composition 

Imagine a conversation between one of the fol- 
lowing groups of objects. Let each tell its history 
and the good it has done. 

1. An old stove and a battered lantern- 
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2. A coat and a hat that were once in fashion. 

3. Fruits from foreign lands. 

4. The shoes in a boy's closet. 

5. A Christmas tree stripped of its trimmings, 
and an old sled. 

6. A French doll and a rag baby. 

7. A bread pan and a pie plate. 

In your story imitate the model. Tell where 
the objects met, their conversation, and what became 
of them. 

Read your composition aloud. Your classmates 
will make suggestions to improve some of your 
expressions. 

XX. PICTURE STUDY 

Washington Crossing the Delaware 

I. Oral Exercise 

What did the artist wish his picture to tell? 

What is the centre of interest? 

What means has the artist used to attract the eye 
to the centre of interest? 

What does the attitude of Washington suggest to 
you? 

What flag are the men carrying? Why do they 
carry it? What can be seen on the shore in the 
background to the right? 



3 
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How are the soldiers in the boat clothed? What 
fact does this tell you about them? Why was a flat- 
bottomed boat used? What obstructed its passage? 
What figures show the diflSculties under which the 
boat is moved? Where were the troops going? On 
what night was the crossing made? 

Tell the outcome of the journey. 

n. Oral Composition 
Give a description of the picture from this outline : 

1. What the artist intended his picture to tell us. 

2. The figures in the group. 

(a) Washington. 

How attention is drawn to him. 
His expression. 

(b) The flag bearers; where. 

What the flag means to the men. 

(c) Men poUng the boat. 

Difficult to move it; how shown by artist. 

(d) The group on the shore. 

(e) The soldiers; how clothed; why. 

3. The flat-bottomed boat; why used. 

m. Written Composition 

Describe the picture from the outline. 

Read your composition aloud. 

Your teacher and classmates will help you correct 
and vary your expressions. 

Make the suggested changes, 
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